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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



TRUSTS. 



THIS country is the especial home of trusts, and very revo- 
lutionary are the changes that their presence is making. 
If the carboniferous age were to return and the earth were to 
repeople itself with dinosaurs, the change that would be made 
in animal life would scarcely seem greater than that which has 
been made in business life by these monster-like corporations. 
Their size is, however, one of the few things about them of 
which we can be absolutely sure. Whether in the long run 
they will prove to be benevolent or malevolent we cannot know 
more positively than we can know whether the extinct saurians 
were gentle or fierce. In both cases the looks imply a degree 
of fierceness. But we do not know definitely whether the 
trusts will permanently raise prices or lower them, or whether 
they will permanently lower wages or raise them. We do not 
know whether they will in the end impair investments or make 
them more secure. It is a singular fact that, in the face of 
all of these uncertainties about the character of trusts, there 
is one type of law that the people of many states have been able 
to agree upon, and that is the kind of law that aims to crush 
them. We propose to exterminate the monsters on uncertain- 
ties. The Montana verdict, that the man who accidentally 
shot another deserved hanging, because in such matters a man 
should know his own mind, would seem to be applicable here ; 
for a country should know its own mind before destroying an 
institution. 
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More general than the opinion that the trusts ought to be 
crushed is the conviction that they will not down. They are 
here to stay, and we know it. An explanation of the light- 
hearted way in which we put upon the statute books laws that 
aim to crush them is found in the fact that such laws do their 
principal work before they are enacted, when they are nothing 
but planks in political platforms. In the present temper of the 
public mind severe measures are at least good for the party 
that promises them ; and, if by an experiment or two it is 
shown that they are not workable, there is the less danger in 
continuing to enact them into laws. In general, political plat- 
forms have of late required prohibitive statutes, with pains and 
penalties attached to them ; and though such statutes have 
frequently been enacted, so far as large results are concerned, 
that has been the end of it. 

Unless we can "fool all of the people all the time," we shall 
be forced sooner or later to change this policy ; for the people 
will have laws that not only sound well, but work well. In 
order to obtain them, the first step is to get a more thorough 
knowledge of the facts concerning trusts and their operation. 
We certainly need to know more than that in its outward 
appearance a trust resembles an octopus. 

Not baseless, certainly, are the accusations that are universally 
brought against the trusts for their conduct toward their com- 
petitors. Their policy is predatory enough. They do not kill 
men in a literal way, but to a large extent they do kill competi- 
tion. They often make property in the shape of rival plants 
very insecure. One of the things that need to be determined is 
whether the independent producers who have been crowded out 
of the field are unfortunate sufferers from natural progress, or 
whether they are the victims of a wrong against which society 
should protect them. Mere centralization means a crushing out 
of competitors by a process that, however hard it is for them, is 
in a way legitimate ; for it is an incident of the process of the 
survival of the fittest. The large and economical establishment 
survives, and society gets benefit from the fact. But centraliza- 
tion that goes to the length of quasi-monopoly takes a different 
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color, for it may exterminate competitors in ways that do not 
benefit society. The employers who are forced out of the field 
are not then vicariously sacrificed for the good of the public as 
a whole. Indeed, the sacrifice of them works exceedingly ill for 
the public ; and it must at all hazards be stopped, if society is 
to avoid graver evils than have recently come upon it from any 
economic cause. 

How much power does great size give to one of these corpo- 
rations ? Can it, if it will, have the market practically to itself ? 
Can it charge what it will for its goods? Can it shut up as 
many of its own mills and discharge as many of its own laborers 
as it pleases ? Is there anything to prevent it from acting as 
a genuine monopoly? If there is not, the situation will soon 
be intolerable, so that no treatment to which the state may be 
forced to resort, in order to rid itself of the trust, will be 
unjustifiable. 



There are two important facts to be noted before we can con- 
clude that the trusts actually have, in so high a degree, the 
power of monopoly. The first is a weakness in the organiza- 
tion of the trusts themselves, and the second is the existence 
of a powerful restraining force in their environment. Both of 
these serve to curtail their monopolistic power. It might seem 
that, if this is so, the internal weakness of the trust ought to be 
fostered by the public for its own protection. May we not say 
that whatever weakens our enemy strengthens us ? Should not 
a policy that would make the trust a more perfect thing, in its in- 
ternal arrangements, be the last one to be adopted ? Curiously 
enough, this is not the case. We can even help to protect 
the public by insuring to the trust a sounder organization. 
Although, as competitors, trusts are now somewhat handicapped 
by internal weakness, there is a method of removing that weak- 
ness which will not imperil the interests of the public, but will 
contribute in a certain positive way toward protecting them. 

(1) It should not be overlooked that at present the trust is a 
very imperfect thing. It is composed of a body of stockholders, 
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a few of whom are promoters and directors. Theoretically all of 
its proceedings are for the benefit of the stockholders. If this 
were really the fact, the great issue would lie between the 
trust, as a whole, and the public. As it is, however, there is a 
more immediate and pressing issue between the manipulators 
and the shareholders. The investor is at present the most 
conspicuous of the trusts' victims ; and measures for the pro- 
tection of the honest and innocent investor, whose money is 
filched out of safe places into these perilous ones, stand first in 
the order of time and of immediate importance. It fortunately 
happens that the very things which will protect the shareholder 
will injure neither the body of consumers nor the excluded 
laborers, but will contribute toward the protection of both of 
these classes. There is, therefore, complete harmony between 
the policy that stands guard over honest capital which is lured 
into a position of danger and the policy that protects the public 
from extortionate prices and workmen from enforced idleness. 

The condition of an overgrown trust often resembles that of 
the wolf in the Russian story. As the members of a pack were 
shot, one at a time, by the occupants of the sleigh that they 
were pursuing, each victim was devoured by his comrades; 
and when the number was reduced to one, this survivor had 
virtually eaten his thirty-nine mates. It was observed that he 
wobbled somewhat in his gait and no longer kept up with the 
sleigh. A trust that, as the saying goes, has " swallowed " 
thirty-nine competitors cannot, in the nature of the case, be in 
an altogether healthy condition ; for its power of digestion and 
assimilation is not unlimited. Very often the management of 
the trust is inferior to that of the corporations which were ab- 
sorbed by it. The promoter's purpose is attained when he has 
merely formed the corporation, gotten his slice of the stock and 
realized on it in the market. He may have neither the energy 
nor the skill that is required for managing the consolidated 
company. He forms the combination and leaves it to its own 
devices — and often they are bad ones. 

If this were all that the stockholder had to fear, his case 
would be better than it is ; but unhappily a management that 
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is bad for business may be good for speculative purposes. When 
profit cannot be secured by making goods and selling them, it 
may often be gained by " milking " the market for the stock or 
by wrecking the corporation. What the investor needs before 
all things is security. He wants to have the trust make money 
by producing goods and selling them for more than they cost. 
But the manipulator often wants something so distinct from this 
as to draw a sharp line between his interests and all legitimate 
interests. It follows, therefore, that the first thing to be done 
for the benefit of all parties interested is to clear out a mass of 
iniquity within the organization ; and the means that promises 
to be most efficient for this end is publicity. When there are 
so many persons demanding the application of this principle and 
so few opposing it, there is little doubt that it will be practicable 
to get it. The trusts must stand the turning of light upon their 
internal affairs. The public must know what plants they own, 
what they gave for them, what they are worth at present, for 
how much they can be duplicated, what appliances they contain, 
whether antiquated or modern — in short, what is the sub- 
stantial basis for the value of the stocks and bonds that are 
placed on the market. This knowledge is at present inacces- 
sible. The investor who puts money into the trust must guess 
as best he can what property he is getting, and the guess is 
apt to be a bad one for him. The making public of such 
business facts as have just been specified would remove the 
gravest evils from stock watering. If the investor could know 
that there was only one dollar of property back of five dollars of 
stocks and bonds, he could buy the securities at a discount from 
par that would make him safe. 

(2) In the minds of the great mass of the people, however, 
the innocent investor is not the chief subject of thought or care. 
What the public chiefly wishes to know is whether the trusts are 
to possess and use monopolistic powers. Can they make goods 
dear at pleasure? Can they turn off bodies of workmen and 
make it hard for them to get new places ? If they are genuine 
monopolies, they can do these things ; but if much competition 
survives, they cannot. 
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It is coming to be generally known that what it is the fashion 
to call " potential competition " has for a decade or two protected 
the public against really monopolistic extortions. If the trusts 
charge too much for their products, new mills are built and 
prices go down. Many early trusts did this, and new mills 
were built. These facts have served as object lessons for the 
managers of trusts. While they have to some extent put up 
prices, they have largely kept them below the level at which new 
competitors would be called into the field. Wholly intolerable 
would be our present condition, if this were not the case. As it is, 
we are not greatly conscious of being under an oppressive power ; 
and we can therefore look at the situation with calmness and, 
before deciding upon a permanent policy with regard to trusts, 
we can take time for deliberation. All this is due to the fact 
that potential competition is working powerfully to protect us. 
It is not an influence of our own devising ; it has set itself at 
work with no thought on our part, but it accomplishes indefinitely 
more than statutes have ever done ; and if it worked in perfection, 
there would be no need, in this connection, of our doing any- 
thing. We might protect the investor and go no further. 

There is very much to be said in favor of a system in which 
competition of the old type should have ceased. One can picture 
to himself the world as no longer filled with actual competitors 
engaged in an overt struggle with each other. One can imagine 
a department of business no longer represented by a hundred 
mills of one kind, working independently of each other and 
struggling desperately for patronage. One can imagine a con- 
dition in which it would not be necessary for rival producers to 
pull bewildered purchasers this way and that by the eloquence 
of travelling salesmen, by the enticing statements of newspaper 
advertisements and by the allurements that are offered by com- 
bined art and eloquence, as these are condensed into the pecul- 
iar decorations with which American roadways are supplied. A 
nearly ideal condition would be that in which in every depart- 
ment of industry there should be one great corporation, working 
without friction and with enormous economy, and compelled to 
give to the public the full benefit of that economy. This last is 
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the crucial point ; for it looks far easier to secure the monopoly 
of the field, and even a large part of the economy that this ought 
to insure, than to secure the making over to the public of the 
benefits that accrue. 

It happens, fortunately, that the degree of publicity which will 
protect the investor will also afford a certain help in protecting 
the consumer. Among the things that the public must know is 
the earning capacity of the plants that the trust owns. If this 
is large, the inducement for capital to enter the same field is 
proportionately large. It is clear, however, that such publicity is 
far from accomplishing all that the public wishes to have accom- 
plished. It is conceivable that the investor may be made safe, 
while the competitor may be sacrificed, so that the consumer and 
the laborer may then find their interests in great danger ; and 
the more difficult problem for the people to solve is the one 
which they have all along been trying to solve — that of pro- 
tecting these latter classes. 

II. 

The principle of monopoly itself is not perilous for that 
investor whose capital is in the monopoly, but it is intolerable 
for every one else. It is safe to say that our people will ulti- 
mately find or make a way to destroy any genuine monopolistic 
power that is in private hands ; and it is nearly safe to say that, 
if we do nothing beyond protecting the investor, the trusts will 
acquire too much of this power and will become less and less 
endurable. The restrictions that now hold them in check are 
not likely of themselves to grow stronger as time advances, 
while the trusts are likely to grow much stronger. Monopoly 
power that is increasing and restrictions that are diminishing in 
force point to a time when something positive will certainly 
have to be done in defense of property rights, if not of personal 
liberty. The measures that it is possible to take are not many. 

First, we may prosecute with more intelligence the effort 
to break up the trusts into smaller corporations. It has, for 
example, been suggested that no corporation should be per- 
mitted to have more than a certain amount of capital. But if a 
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maximum of capital were fixed for all industries, the difficulty 
would be that an amount which is too small for prosecuting 
one type of business would be sufficient to enable a company to 
monopolize another. A more effective policy would allow capi- 
tal to vary in different kinds of business, but would so restrict 
the output of each corporation that no one could produce more 
than a certain proportion of the whole output of goods of the 
kind that it makes. If no corporation were allowed to produce 
more than one-fourth of the goods of a certain kind that were 
produced in a whole country, we should be sure of having at 
least four establishments in each department of industry. We 
should, however, be much less sure that the four competitors 
might not find a way to act in harmony and to secure the benefit 
of monopoly under the outward form of competition. Moreover, 
this forcible regulating of the growth of business establishments 
is wholly out of harmony with our historical practice and our 
principles. 

Secondly, we might abolish customs duties on all articles manu- 
factured by the trusts. We might in this way appeal to the 
foreign producer to become the protector of the American con- 
sumer. There is no denying the efficacy of such a measure. It 
is idle to say that, because trusts exist in free-trade countries, our 
present tariff is not effective in promoting them. Trusts have 
very little power in free-trade countries. In England there is 
very little popular objection to them, because in that country they 
have developed a certain power for good and very little for evil. 
If interests like those which now resist a very small infringement 
of our protective system, in spite of the fact that the honor 
and the welfare of the whole country require it, could be so com- 
pletely overcome as to allow the sweeping away of a great body 
of duties, many things would happen : the whole industrial life 
of the country would be translated to a new plane, and it would 
be found that the trust problem, for the time being, would be 
far less troublesome. But the policy of protection will not yield 
easily ; and, indeed, the system as a whole ought not to be swept 
away too ruthlessly. Moreover, it may be said that if, in the 
remote future, trusts should become international in scope, even 
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a free-trade policy would no longer be adequate for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

Thirdly, it is conceivable that we might introduce an elaborate 
system of price regulation. We might accept monopoly as inevi- 
table, but prescribe, in a minute and detailed way, at what rates 
goods should be sold. On the supposition that this difficult 
policy were carried out in a spirit of complete honesty, — on the 
supposition that the officials of the law remained incorruptible, 
though placed in positions that offered the maximum inducement 
for corruption, — there would still remain for determination the 
question as to what principle they should follow in regulating 
prices. Customary prices have afforded a standard, where the 
purpose of the law has been to prevent an individual producer 
from being extortionate ; and a price may be adjudged reasonable, 
if it is the one that prevails among competitors ; but such a stand- 
ard as this is, of course, not available in the case of monopoly. 
The only available guide for the legal regulation of prices would 
be the cost of goods ; and it would be incumbent on the officers 
of the law to ascertain the cost in every instance and to guarantee 
to the producer a fair profit in addition to it. The first objection 
to such elaborate price regulation is the obvious technical impos- 
sibility of it, but from an economic point of view the fatal objec- 
tion to it is that it would paralyze improvements. Why should a 
trust ever discard old machinery and spend its accumulations in 
getting better appliances, if it would still be allowed to make only 
the profit it is now making ? Arguments on this point are, how- 
ever, rendered unnecessary, not merely by the impossibility of 
carrying out such a policy, but by the impossibility of securing 
from the public any serious consideration of it. 

Fourthly, we may put all monopolized industries into the 
hands of the state and thus, within a very extensive field, carry 
out the program of the socialists. To a casual observer, this 
looks easier than the other policy; and it will certainly find more 
and more advocates, as the powers of trusts increase. There is, 
moreover, no doubt that this measure would abolish certain evils 
that are inherent in private monopoly. Even if it did not suc- 
ceed in giving the public cheap goods, it might save the people 
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from the necessity of buying goods that were made dear by private 
producers' grasping policy. But this measure must stand or fall 
with the general cause of socialism ; and, while so extensive a 
subject as that is not here to be discussed, it is safe to say that 
the judgment of the people is against it. It is perhaps safe to 
add that, if it were once tried, the result that would prevent a 
repetition of the trial would be the slow but sure reduction of 
the productive power of the individual worker. With every incli- 
nation to make wages rise, the state would be baffled in its efforts 
by increasing population and by the check on improvements of 
method and on the accumulation of capital. The sources of gain 
for labor would dwindle till the " iron law " would begin to assert 
itself, and a state that would gladly make workers rich would 
then be unable to keep them out of misery. 

Is there no further recourse ? There is one ; and it has the 
advantage of being in harmony with the spirit of our people, with 
the principles of common law and also with the economic tend- 
encies that have made our present state a tolerable one. It is 
to give to potential competition greater effectiveness — that is, 
to give a fair field and no favor to the man who is disposed to 
become an independent producer, leaving him wholly at the mercy 
of fair competition but shielding him from that which is unfair. 
Let the trust crush him, if he cannot produce goods as cheaply 
as it can ; but let him bring the trust to terms, if he can produce 
them more cheaply. This puts the trust in a position where its 
security will depend, not on its power to destroy competitors 
unfairly, but on its power to meet them fairly. 

III. 

Many a trust would now find itself in a new and strange posi- 
tion, if it had no power to keep down rivals save by fair com- 
petition ; and recent experience seems to show that, up to the 
present date, goods are often produced with greatest economy, 
not in shops that are owned by the trusts, but in those that are 
owned by alert and enterprising competitors. If such producers 
are liable to be crushed, in spite of the economy with which they 
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work, the public will suffer an injury that is far more serious than 
any which the trusts have thus far brought upon it. If it shall be 
established that economy of production, or legitimate competing 
power, affords no protection to an independent producer, a blight is 
put upon the progress of inventions ; for monopoly itself does not 
greatly encourage invention, and the would-be competitor of the 
monopoly, who would gladly introduce economical devices, finds 
that the effort to enter the field at all is perilous. The brilliant 
series of industrial improvements that have been steadily raising 
the level of human life and have opened an inspiring vista to 
those who look into the future may not thus be brought wholly 
to an end, but it may continue under difficulties and with com- 
paratively small results. 

The power of trusts to crush competitors is dependent upon 
three kinds of unfair dealing. The first is local discrimination 
in prices. The trust may sell goods for less than cost in a 
limited section of the country, where an independent producer 
is operating, and it may sustain itself by charging high prices 
in the large remaining area. Even though the competitor may 
greatly excel the trust in the economy with which he makes 
goods, he may be forced out of the business by this predatory 
policy. A producer, who found himself in this position, once 
called on the manager of the trust that was driving him to the 
wall, and was received with a brusque admonition that he had 
"better get out of the business." " But do you not see," said 
the independent producer, " that, in my territory, I can produce 
more cheaply than you can?" "Do you not see," was the 
reply, " that if we lose money in the twenty cities where you 
are operating, and make money in the two hundred other cities 
where we are operating, we come out ahead?" Such local 
discrimination is a strategic measure that is often irresistible. 

Again, discriminations may be made, not between different 
localities, but between different grades of goods on the general 
price scale. The trust may make many varieties of one general 
kind of merchandise, while the competitor may make only one. 
In that case, even though he may operate in many sections of 
the country, the trust may pursue and destroy him. It may 
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reduce the price of his type of goods below cost, while keeping 
all other prices at the original high level. 

Thirdly, the trust may refuse to sell goods at all under certain 
conditions. It may boycott merchants who do not comply with 
its regulations ; and one of its regulations may be that the 
merchants in turn shall boycott all independent producers. 
This is the basis of the " factors agreement," whereby a trust 
which, within the wide variety of its products, has a number of 
things that it is essential that a merchant shall handle, either 
refuses to sell him anything or refuses to give a necessary dis- 
count, if the merchant buys goods of any description from a 
competing establishment. 

Can these three practices be suppressed by law? Off-hand 
answers to this question are often in the negative ; and certainly 
there is no blinking the difficulty of this undertaking. If a 
law could be made and enforced, compelling the trusts to treat 
all customers alike, local discriminations would, of course, have to 
end ; but the enforcement of such a requirement would encounter 
difficulties. The most obvious of these arises from the fact that 
merchandise is not, like refined gold, of uniform quality and read- 
ily cognizable. Hence, the trust might manufacture a certain 
grade of goods and offer it solely in one state, for the purpose 
of crushing out competition showing itself there. It would then 
be possible to claim that it was making no discrimination in its 
charges, since whatever was offered elsewhere was offered at the 
same price in this state also. 

IV. 

But, so long as the vital necessity for keeping home competition 
alive, in spite of consolidations, has not fully impressed the 
public, it may not be easy to secure a very serious hearing for a 
plan of action which, if it were successful, would accomplish this ; 
and I forego the attempt to give, in the brief remainder of this 
paper, any adequate discussion of this subject. There are at 
least three types of unfair practice to be dealt with, and the 
difficulties to be overcome vary in the different cases. Some- 
thing would be gained, however, if we could fully realize the 
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effect of the suppression of the "factors agreement," so that a 
trust could not boycott dealers for buying goods not made by it, 
and of cut-throat attacks on local competitors. Imagine trusts, 
first, inured to a certain amount of publicity ; and imagine that 
among the facts made accessible to examiners were the trade dis- 
counts given to different customers. Imagine the law requiring 
that the discount for an order of a given magnitude should be the 
same to all persons, and that the variations in the discount for 
orders of different magnitudes should be reasonable. A large 
order might, indeed, be filled somewhat more cheaply than a 
small one, but not so much more cheaply that the trust, through 
an agent taking very large orders, might sell goods in a particu- 
lar locality below the cost of such goods to the merchants there. 
Imagine that orders for goods had to be filled for all cash 
customers and that the rule, "first come, first served," was 
enforced. Imagine that the character of all such orders and 
the dates at which they were given should be among the facts 
that must be obtainable by the public. Very unwelcome, in- 
deed, to a trust would be such publicity as this ; and far less 
easy will it be to get this than to obtain the facts concerning 
the actual cost of its plant and the basis of the value of its 
securities. As we are putting forward an imaginary case, we 
may suppose that the opposition of the trusts is overcome, and 
that laws are enforced, requiring a quasi-monopolistic corporation 
to serve all customers who may come to it, and to serve them 
in the order of their coming and on uniform terms. Is this in 
harmony with the spirit of the law ? 

Where competitors abound, no great injury is done to a pur- 
chaser, if one of them refuses to serve him ; and it is in harmony 
with our idea of personal freedom that a man should, under such 
circumstances, be free to say whether he will accept a cash order 
from another man or not. Wholly changed is the situation when 
a monopolistic company has the field in its possession. Now 
a refusal to sell to a merchant may injure, or even ruin, him ; 
and the ruining of this man may be only an incident in a policy 
that suppresses competition and gravely endangers the interests 
of the public. Is there any uncertainty as to the type of legis- 
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lation that is here in harmony with the present spirit of law ? 
The condemnation which is pronounced by common law upon 
monopoly extends to the measures that sustain the power of the 
monopoly. It is merely reasserting an established legal principle 
to forbid by statute the boycotting of a customer by a trust. 

Is the requirement of uniform prices equally in harmony with 
common law principles ? On the ground that this measure also 
is needed for the suppression of a monopoly, it would, in general, 
be so ; but this is not the only ground on which the legitimacy 
of such a statute rests. A certain approach to such a require- 
ment as this is already in force. Order goods from a merchant 
and make no formal contract as to the price of them. Can he 
fill the order and charge you what he pleases ? If he charges 
more than is "reasonable," you can successfully dispute the 
claim. Moreover, in determining what is reasonable, a court can 
have no better guide than what is customary. It will enable 
the merchant to collect from you about what he and others are 
in the habit of collecting for goods of the general type that you 
have purchased. There is, then, already in force a certain type 
of price regulation ; and it is based on a principle of uniformity. 

What is here suggested is an extension of this principle. 
Putting all purchasers under the protection of what in diplo- 
macy is the " most favored nation clause " — giving to every 
purchaser the benefit of the lowest prices anywhere offered — 
would insure a regime of prices that would be reasonable by the 
most scientific tests, and would yet deprive the trust of no 
legitimate gain. 

If, to crush competition in one state, a trust had to put its 
prices below cost in all states, it would ruin itself as soon as it 
could ruin its competitor. The size of its capital would be no 
protection ; for its losses would be in proportion to the magni- 
tude of its capital and of its output. It could, however, have the 
benefit of whatever real economy a vast consolidation secures. 
The prices of its goods would never be carried below the cost 
that a well-equipped competitor incurs ; and if the trust, in the 
end, were so well managed as to get a real economy from its great 
size, and were able to make and to sell goods more cheaply than 
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even a well-equipped competitor could do, it might have as a 
permanent net profit the margin of saving thus effected. Often, 
as is said, when a trust has greatly raised prices, it is the inde- 
pendent competitor who initiates a war of rates, by making his 
own prices somewhat lower ; and a trust then greatly values the 
privilege of crushing him in his own territory, without affect- 
ing its gains in other territory. Should it be allowed, in fair- 
ness, to do this ? The answer is clear. It was a high and 
monopolistic price that induced the original cut ; and the un- 
fairness of exacting such a price from the public overshadows 
all issues between the trust and its competitor. Moreover, 
even in this latter relation, fairness precludes the local discrimi- 
nation in price. The locally low rate may be made by the trust, 
not by reason of its economy in production, but by reason of its 
quasi-monopolistic position ; and the independent producer, with 
a plant that is never so economical, may be crushed by it. This 
is the quintessence of unfairness in competition. 

Let the trust have the fullest benefit from all real economies. 
If it excels its competitor, it can afford to undersell him, not 
only in his limited territory but everywhere. It can give to the 
public a benefit from the economy that great size insures and 
can still make an adequate profit. An exaggerated gain due to 
a monopolistic position is for the advantage of no party in the 
case but the trust itself. Make the independent . competitor 
safe and let prices be gauged by the cost of the goods that are 
made in his well-equipped establishment. Let him make a fair 
living ; and if the trust, by real economy, makes a better living, 
no one will complain. Under such a system progress in method 
will be insured. The race in mechanical invention that has 
given us a rising standard of wages will continue without a 
check. Goods will continue to become cheaper in terms of 
labor ; or, what is the same thing, laboring humanity will become 
dearer in terms of goods. The gains from all the industrial 
functions will become larger ; and the result will be attained by 
personal freedom, as guaranteed by laws that are old in their 
essential principle, however new they may be in their statutory 
forms. John Bates Clark. 



